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TOLD BY ITSELP. 


I first saw the light in the city of Malaga, in 


Spain. I was standing in a pottery, surrounded 
by companions of the same species but of various 
forms and sizes. 


But before I had opportunity to make much! toes and turnips. 


acquaintance with those about me, I was taken | 


with some of the rest to a vineyard, and there 
filled with bunches of delicious grapes. After 
the grapes had reached up to my very brim, a 
quantity of sawdust was thrown over them to fill 
ap all the cracks left by the grapes. If I. had 
had any nose, this fine dust would certainly have 
made me sneeze, but as I had none I was spared 
this pain, or pleasure, whichever it may be con- 
sidered. 

I was next carried on board a ship, and for 
many a long day I was tossed about upon the 
water. I was not sea-sick to be sure, as some 
of the other passengers were, but I became very 
tired of my voyage, and earnestly longed ‘to 
reach the land again. 

At last I understood, from the noises I heard 
above and around me, that the vessel had come 
to land, and I soon found myself borne along, 
first gently and then in a somewhat jolting man- 
ner, till | reached a store, where I with my com- 
panions was deposited. 

We remained some days with the grape mer- 
chant, and day after day [ saw some of my com- 
panions borne away, and I longed for my turn 
to come; for, to tell the truth, my life until now 
had been somewhat dull and unvaried. 

At last a gentleman came into the store, and 
having bargained for a jar of grapes, selected 
me from the row, which had now become much 
smaller than on our first arrival, and I, to my 
great pleasure, was carted off to his house. 

I was placed in a large pantry or china closet, 
and after dinner, the gentleman came to open his 
jar and examine his purchase. 


He was accom- 


The grapes which I had for so long a time kept 
shut up were found to be ii nice order, and the 
young people fed upon them with great delight. 
My station was now in the china closet, and 
often did I receive the visits of my merry young 
friends; though I am happy to say they never 
ventured to lift my lid till they had obtained 
leave of their mother to have a bunch of grapes. 
But the grapes proved so good, and the fond- 
ness of the family for them was so great, that the 
stock at last became exhausted, and I found my- 
self deprived of my valued burden. 

I had not long remained in this empty condi- 
tion, when, one day, the lady of the house, in 
making a survey of her pantry, discovered that 
I had no longer anything to keep me there. 
She was about sending some potatoes and tur- 
nips to a poor woman in her neighborhood ; and 
wishing, as I heard her remark to her servant, 
to get that ‘ old jar,” out of the way, she direct- 
ed him to fill me with the vegetables, and carry 
me to Dame Odlin’s cottage. 

I was received by the good woman with many 
thanks, and, as she had not much room in her 
cottage, was stationed just outside the door, 


where she could easily get at my contents, which 
were @s precicus to her as the grapes had been 


to my former owner. 

One day, her own boy, Will, and two com- 
rades were playing near me, and began to amuse 
themselves by pelting each other with the pota- 
They had in this way pulled 
out a great many, which lay about on the ground, 
when Mrs. Odlin, hearing a noise, looked out, 
and immediately came to the spot. 

She was not the most gentle of women, and 
she immediately proceeded to scold the boys 
pretty severely, and order them at once to pick 
up the potatoes and turnips, and restore them to 
the jar. 

This is the moment, as the young reader will 
perceive, which the artist had chosen to repre- 
sent the grape jar, with the boys receiving the 
scolding which Mrs. Odlin is giving them, and 
attempting to excuse themselves. 

[The Child's Picture Gallery. 


NARRATIVE. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE VISIT OF JACK FROST. 

It was on one clear, cold, still night in De- 
cember, that that singular and mysterious per- 
sonage, usually known by the name of Jack 
Frost, awoke from a long nap which he had been 
taking in a dark cavern on the shores of Ice- 
land. He looked out over the chilly waters and 
up at the sky, where the moon and the stars 
shone with uncommon lustre, and whispering to 
himself that it was a good time, he turned and 

















for a journey. First he placed upon his head a 
large turban of the purest snow, gemmed all over 
with crystalizations that looked like diamonds. 
He then threw over his shoulders an immense 
bear-skin mantle which was fringed all around 


with long icicles, while the hair was every where 


he had a pair of Indian moccasins very gaily 
worked, and his over shoes were a casing of 
transparent ice, at least an inch thick. Fora 
staff or wand, he had an immense pine club, 
studded all over with sharp points that stood out 
in every direction, and headed with a large ball 
that looked @s if ten thousand diamonds had 
been moulded into one. 

With such cumbrous clothing, it was astonish- 
ing how swiftly he moved. Wherever he went, 
he was followed by a slight, snapping, crackling 
sound, and this was the only noise he made, ex- 
cept at intervals, that he would talk to himself 
in a low whisper that seemed like the whistling 
of a distant wind. He glided for some distance 
along the coast, his long hair streaming behind 
him, and his diamonds sparkling in the moon- 
beams, when, suddenly, he stopped and mount- 
ed a hill of ice, covered with a thousand pinna- 
cles, which was frozen fast to the land, but as 
he went up the side, he gave it a push with his 
long club, when it cracked off a half a mile in 
length, and shot off into the ocean, an immense 
iceberg. It drifted rapidly on towards the Uni- 
ted States, and Jack whispered to himself, as he 
stood leaning against one of the tal] transparent 
pillars, rocking to and fro; 

“There are some who wish, and some who fear, 

Some smile and some tremble when I am near. 

I bring pangs of grief to many a heart, 

And to many, a thrill of joy impart. 

I am ready for good, and ready for ill; 

Of mirth and of mischief I take my fill; 

But a powerful nation shall own my might, 

When they look on the deeds, I will do this night.” 
Presently, he sprang ashore and began his 
operations. His movements were incredibly 
swift. His power exceeded that of all the steam 
engines in the world, and he seemed to be work- 
ing in all places at the same time, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Ocean. The glance of his 
eye, the breath of his nostril, the slightest touch 
of his finger, worked wonders. He laughed or 
looked grave, according to the work he had in 
hand, and still he kept whispering to himself, and 
his whispers were all in rhyme. 

“T breathe on the rivers and streams of the land, 

And, behold! they are chained in a stony band. 

And the ponds and the lakes from shore to shore, 

With a mirror of ice are crusted o’er. 

Full many a merchant this night I’ve undone, 

But the boys will laugh when they see the fun.” 

This great job finished, he turned away, and 
began throwing up thousands of litile glittering 
spangles into the air. These lighted on the trees 
and shrubs, and the ground was covered with 
them in every direction, so that when the sun 
arose, every thing presented the most lustrous 
and gorgeous appearance imaginable. He took 
a large quantity of the same substance in pow- 
der, and ornamented the window panes in every 


went into an inner chamber to prepare himself direction, putting the most fantastic figures into 


the most beautiful landscapes, and making such 
curious work that the little girls could hardly 
be persuaded to leave their nurseries in the 
morning, so much were they amused with the 
pranks he had been playing. At length he de- 
termined to go into the houses, an as he crept 








panied by his wife and three or four young chil-| V2 *° . 
dren, and glad was I to hear their pi te dlls stiff with spikes and frozen drops. 


On his feet |Slily through a crack, he again began talking to 


himself; ‘ and still his speech was sorg :” 
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¢T will enter the kitchens and cellars, and there 

Will do mischief and put all the cooks in despair. 

There shall parsnips be bitter, and apples be frozen, 

And bottles of cider I’ve burst by the dozen. 

I will enter the pantry, and finger the victuals, 

And I'll play a sad prank with the pots and the kettles ; 

But I’ll teach them a lesson, a good one I ween, 

For I will not touch one of the dry and the clean. 

I will creep to their bed-rooms and pinch every nose, 

Of a tippler or toper who lies in a doze; 

But the cold water army are bound by a charm 

Which protects all their noses, and keeps them from 
harm.” 

After this Jack rested for a while, and he 
seemed to chuckle over that last prank a good 
deal. But it was now past midnight. He had 
only been through the Northern and Middle 
States, yet he seemed irresolute whether to go 
onward, or to return. He leaned thoughtfully 
on his club for a while, by the side of the river 
Delaware. At length, a sudden thought seemed 
to strike him. The look of sly mirth and cov- 
ert mischief left his countenance entirely, and a 
most benevolent expression overspread his fea- 
tures. A tear drop glistened ig his eye, and 
though it froze upon his wrinkled cheek, it was 
still a beautiful and touching thing. In a mo- 
ment, he set off at a rapid pace for Charleston, 
Mobile, and New Orleans, scattering his frost- 
ing at intervals here and there, though less pro- 
fusely than before. And still the same low 
chant was heard, though it had assumed a softer 
and sweeter tone. 

*“T come! I come! to the Southern land, 

And the Angel of Death shall stay his hand. 

I will sweep o’er the earth, I will sweep through the sky, 
And disease and contagion before me shall fly. 

I will drive the fiend from the couch of pain; 

I will cool the throb of the burning brain. 

The wife shall be glad, and the maiden shall sing, 

And all hearts shall rejoice in the blessing I bring.” 

Jack Frost was as good as his word. On the 
very next day, the papers announced that. the 
yellow fever had begun to abate, and from this 


time, scarcely any new cases appeared. 
Old Mr Frost coomed co well entished with 


his night’s work, that he continued his labors 
and his pranks through the whole winter, work- 
ing hard all night, and taking a nap in the day- 
time. He was very little at the south, but did a 
great many droll things in the Northern and 
Middle States; and strange as it may seem, 
though every body seemed to dread his coming, 
as if he was the very demon of mischief, yet 
when he was fairly among them, he seemed to 
increase their pleasures fourfold. Indeed, they 
seemed to think that they could have no enjoy- 
ment without him. If he saw a rain storm brew- 
ing, he would lie in wait, and turn it all into 
snow before it reached the ground. Then such 
a jingling of sleigh-bells in all the towns and vil- 
lages; such laughter and frolicking; there 
seemed to be no end of it. If the sun began to 
melt away the little ponds, he would come in the 
night and smooth them all over, so that the boys 
could slide and skate to their heart’s content. 
Even the farmers confessed that they could do 
their business a great deal better with him than 
without him. 

His reign was a long one, but he was forced 
to yield at last. He disliked warm weather 
excessively, though he kept on and off till the 
Jatter part of April; but, about that time, the 
taunts of the ungrateful multitude who began to 
call him an impatient and disagreeable intruder, 
affected him so much, that one day in a pet, he 
shouldered his club and marched off to his dark 
cavern on the coast of Iceland. He cut a very 
different figure in returning, from what he did 
when he left home, for the diamonds were all 
melted out of his cap which now looked dingy 
and soiled. The ornament was gone from the 
head of his cane, the fringe of his mantle had 
disappeared, he -had lost his snow-shoes, and 
his toes had begun to come through his mocca- 
sins. His eye was dim, his hand was weak, and 
he had the appearance of being quite superan- 
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uated; yet I have been told that after taking a 
nap which lasted all summer, he so recruited his 
strength, that he came out again the next winter 
as fresh and strong as ever. 8S. S. A. 








RELIGION. 








Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 


CHARACTER OF JOB. 
A BIBLE CLASS EXERCISE. 


It is the opinion of many of the ancients that 
this history of Job, was written by Moses, in 
Midian, and delivered to his suffering brethren 
in Egypt, for their support and comfort under 
their burdens, and to encourage their hope that 
God would in due time, deliver and enrich them, 
as he did this patient sufferer. The Jews al- 
ways retained this book in their sacred canon. 

We have reason to believe that it is for sub- 
stance a true history, and not a romance, though 
the dialogues are poetical. No doubt there 
was such a man as Job—the prophet Ezekiel 
names him with Noah and Daniel, Ezek. 14; 14. 
We cannot fix upon the precise time, when Job 
lived, probably he was of the posterity of Nahor, 
Abraham’s brother, whose first born was Huz, 
(Gen. 22: 21,) and in whose family religion was 
for some ages, kept up, as appears from Gen. 
31: 53, where God is called not only the God 
of Abraham, but the God of Nahor. He lived 
before the age of man was shortened to 70 or 80, 
as it was in Moses’ times. He lived while God 
was known by the name of God Almighty, more 
than by the name Jehovah—for He is called the 
Almighty more than 30 times in this book. He 
lived while divine knowledge was conveyed by 
tradition, not by writing, for to tradition appeals 
are made Ch. 8: 8, and several other places. 
We have reason to think he lived before Moses, 
because no mention is made of the deliverance 
of Israel out of Egypt, or of the giving of the 
law. We may well receive this book-with ven- 


eration for its ant ty,.as well as its authority. 
The prosperity uf the wicked, and the afflictions 
of the righteous, are here expounded, and re- 
conciled with the divine wisdom and goodness, 
by showing the end of these things. , 

We are told that Job was a man of eminence, 
a man in authority. The country he lived in 
was the land of Uz in the eastern part of Ara- 
bia. Job was a religous man, one that feared 
God—he was perfect—not sinless, as he himself 
owns, ch. 9: 20. (If I say I am perfect, I shall 
be proud, perverse.) But having respect to all 
God’s commandments, he was really what he 
seemed to be. ‘Sincerity is gospel perfection.” 

Job was prosperous in his worldly affairs, and 
possessed great wealth; he had a numerous fam- 
ily, seven sons and three daughters. He had 
many servants and much cattle. He was the 
greatest man of the east. One instance of his 
prosperity was the comfort he had in his chil- 
dren. They too appear to have been prosper- 
ous, arrived to maturity, settled in the world, 
with houses of their own. They also appear to 
have regarded each other with affection, and liv- 
ed in love and unity, occasionally feasting to- 
gether, at each other’s houses, and their sisters 
with them. After such a season of feasting, the 
pious Job, who had probably taught his children 
that they should acknowledge God in all their 
ways, yet fearing they might have been too gay 
and merry in their family feasting, and * cursed 
God in their hearts,” that is, have had profane 
thoughts of God’s providence and the exercises 
of religion, having their minds alienated from 
God through the indulgence of the flesh, as soon 
as their days of feasting were over, he called 
them to the solemn exercises of religion. Thus 
he maintained his authority over them for their 
good, and they submitted to it, though they had 
houses of their own. He was still the priest of 
the family, and at his altar they all attended. 
He offered sacrifice for them to atone for the 





sins he feared they had been guilty of, in the 
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days of their feasting. And this he did contin- 
ually, not only when these days occurred, but 
every day, he offered up sacrifices, was constant 
in his devotions. Thus he that serves God up- 
rightly, will serve him continually, not by occa- 
sional flights of seriousness and devotion.” 

‘* Now there was a day when the sons of God 
came to present themselves before the Lord,” 
this we may suppose te be a meeting of the An- 
gels in heaven, to give an account of their visits 
to earth, and to receive new instructions. Sa- 
tan was originally one of them, but now though 
fallen, -he is represented as coming among them. 
And the Lggd @aid unto him, whence comest 
thou? ‘I c¥me, said he, from going to and fro 
in the earth,” he could give no account of doing 
good, as the Sons of God, that presented them- 
selves before the Lord, who came from execut- 
ing his orders, serving the interests of his king- 
dom, and ministering to the heirs of salvation. 
And the Lord said unto Satan, hast thou consid- 
ered my servant Job? perhaps designing to show 
him the contrast between himself and the upright 
servam® of the Lord. Satan, as if impatient of 
heariug Job’s praises, insinuated that he was a 
hypocrite, and mereenary in his religion, and 
that if he might have liberty to strip him of his 
wealth and possessions, he would renounce his 
religion, cease his devotions, and turning them 
into open defiance, would not only think hard of 
God, but ‘‘curse him to his face.” The Lord 
then gave permission to Satan to afflict Job, for 
the trial of his sincerity. We may be ready to 
wonder that he should allow this, but he did it 
for his own glory, the honor of Job, the expla- 
nation of his providences, and the encourage- 
ment of his afflicted people in all ages. ‘So 
Satan went forth from the presence of the Lord,” 
with the purpose of mischief upon Job—who was 
going on in the way of his duty, little aware of 
the malice of the great adversary. 

It does not at all derogate from the credibili- 
ty of Job’s history in general, to allow that this 
discourse between God and Satan is parabolical, 
an allegory, designed to represent the malice of 
the devil against good men, and the divine re- 
straint which is laid upon him; and alsoit shows 
us that the affairs of this earth are the subject of 
the counsels of the unseen world. And that, al- 
though that world is dark to us, we are liable to 
the inspection of spiritual beings. 

And there was a day when Job’s sons and his 
daughters were met together for their annual 
feasting at the house cf their eldest brother, and 
there came a messerger and told him, that while 
the oxen were ploughing, and the asses feeding 
beside them, the Sabeans fell upon them and 
took them away and slew the servants with the 
edge of the sword. While he was yet speaking, 
there came also another, and said, the fire of 
God is fallen from heaven, and burned up the 
sheep and the servants, and consumed them. 
While he was yet speaking there came also an- 
other and said, The Chaldeans with their bands, 
fell upon the camels and carried them away, and 
have slain the servants with the edge of the 
sword, and I only am escaped, alone to tell thee. 
While he was yet speaking there came also an- 
other, and said, Thy sons and thy daughters 
were eating and drinking wine in their eldest 
brother’s house, and behold there came a great 
wind from the wilderness, and smote the four 
corners of the house, and it fell upon the young 
men, and they are dead, and I only am escaped 
alone to tell thee.”” Thus Satan, by divine per- 
mission, endeavored to overwhelm Job, by the 
quick succession of troubles, that having no time 
to pause and reflect, and reason himself into a 
gracious submission, he might be overpowered 
by calamities, and curse his God. How often 
do the children of God find, that one affliction 
follows another, deep calleth unto deep, waves 
and billows go over them. It would be wise for 
us to be quickened by one affliction to prepare 
for another. 
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The pious Job, thus stripped of his fortune, 
and bereaved of his children, arose and. rent his 
mantle, and shaved his head, which were the 
usual expressions of great sorrow, to show that 
he was sensible that the hand of the Lord was 
against him. Yet he did not break out into any 
indecencies, or extravagant passion—he did not 
faint away—but arose, as a champion to the 
combat, and gravely in conformity to the cus- 
tom of the country, rent his mantle, he did not 
passionately éear his hair, but deliberately shaved 
his head; he humbled himself under the hand of 
God, and fell down upon the ground ; under a 
penitent sense of sin, and submission to the will 
of God. He compared himself By reasoning 
from the common condition of human life, we 
enter it unclothed and destitute, and when we 
leave it, we can carry nothing with us. He ac- 
knowledged the hand of God in both giving and 
taking away, and full of abasing thoughts of 
himself, exalted and blessed the name of the 
Lord. ‘In all this Job sinned not, nor charg- 
ed God foolishly.” 

Again there was a day, when the Sons of 
God came to present themselves before the 
Lord, and Satan came also among them. And 
the Lord questioned him coucerning Job—re- 
minding him that he held fast his integrity, al- 
though Satan had sought to disarm him, and 
force him to rise up in opposition to the Provi- 
dence of God. The devil then pleaded that al- 
though he bore up under all these strokes of 
affliction, yet if his own person should be as- 
sailed, and made to suffer, he would curse God. 
We find by experience that acute bodily suf- 
ferings are apt to irritate the nerves, and put 
the mind in disorder. St. Paul himseif found it 
hard to bear the thorn in the flesh, nor could he 
have borne it, without special grace from Christ. 
(2 Cor. 12: 7, 9.) 

The Lord gave permission, and Satan went 
forth, and smote Job with sore boils, from the 
sole of his foot unto his crown, that by making 
him a burden to himself, he might provoke him 
to curse God. 'To have a part of the body thus 
smitten, would have been distressing, but being 
overspread with them, he could lay himself in no 
position for ease. Instead of healing salves, he 
took a piece of a broken pitcher, to scrape him- 
self with. It does not appear that he had the 
usual attentions of friendship or humanity, his 
children were dead, his wife impatient, his friends 
stand aloof, perhaps fearing his disease infec- 
tious—instead of reposing in a bed, he sat down 
among the ashes, putting bimself in the posture 
of a penitent. Thus did he humble himself un- 
der the mighty hand of God. His wife now be- 
came a scoffer at his piety, and tauntingly asked 
if he still retained his integrity—advising him to 
give up his religion, to ‘curse God, and die.” 
He told her, that she ‘spake as one of the foolish 
women—it was the language ofimpatience and im- 
piety. It seems probable that in such a pious 
household as Job’s, his wife had maintained an 
outward respect for religion, though now, when 
all their estate and comforts were gone, she 
could not bear the loss with that submission and 
humility which her husband did. He reasoned 
with her against the temptation—shall we re- 
ceive good at the hand of the Lord, and shall we 
not receive evil?’ If God gives us so many good 
things, shall we think it strange if He sometimes 
afflict us? The word receive, seems to imply 
that afflictions as well as prosperity should be 
considered as a gift from the same source, our 
Heavenly Father’s hand, and denotes a pious 
affection and disposition of soul, neither despis- 
ing them, nor fainting under them. If we re- 
ceive so much good for the body, shall we not 
receive some good for the soul? that is—some 
affliction, by which we partake of God’s holiness? 
something which, while it saddens the counte- 
nance, makes the heart better. Thus Job still 
held fast his integrity, and Satan’s design against 
him was defeated. [To BE CONTINUED. | 
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HOW TO WIN A PRECIOUS JEWEL. 


There was once a rich old man, who had 
three sons. Being near his end, he resolved to 
divide his property among them. But he had a 
very precious jewel besides, which he promised 
to give to that son who should perform the most 
noble and generous action within three months, 

At the appointed time, the young men came 
to make their report to their aged father. The 
eldest spoke first :—‘‘I met an entire stranger, 
who intrusted to me the whole of his property. 
I might easily have kept it all to myself, for he 
had no witness, nor any means of proving the 
fact. But I faithfully returned to him the whole. 
Was not that noble and generous?” 

‘¢No, my son,” replied the old man, ‘you 
did nothing more than was strictly just.” 

Then the second son said, “I saw a child 
which had fallen into the river, and was on the 
point of being drowned. A crowd of people 
stood around, but none dared to venture into the 
waving flood. I plunged in, and at the risk of 
my life, I saved the drowning infant. Was not 
that noble and generous?” 

‘¢The act was indeed praiseworthy,” said the 
father, ‘‘but it was only the dictate of human- 
ity.” 

"The youngest son then modestly stepped for- 
ward, and blushed at having to tell of his own 
good deed. He said, “‘I found my mortal ene- 
my, who once attempted to take my life, fast 
asleep on the edge of a precipice, to which he 
had approached in the night, without being 
aware of his danger. His life was in my power, 
for the least motion would have plunggd him 
down the abyss. At the risk of sharing his fate, 
if I did not succeed in saving him, I dragged 
him from the fatal spot.” 

“‘ Take the jewel, my son,” exclaimed the de- 
lighted old man, ‘that was truly the spirit of the 
Gospel of Christ, who has said, ‘ Love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, and do good to 
them that hate you.’ ” 

It cannot be revenge is sweet 

To those who learn at Jesus’ feet, 

The words that breathe so mnch of heaven, 

“Forgive as ye would be forgiven.” 

How happy they, within whose breast 

Revenge is ne’er allowed to rest ; 

But who, like Christ himself, would live, 

Who e’en his murderers could forgive ! 

[Sanders’ School Reader. 

——— 


TWO NEIGHBORS AND THE HENS, 


A man in New Jersey told me the following 
circumstances respecting himself and one of his 
neighbors. 

‘TI once owned a large flock of hens. I gen- 
erally kept them shut up. But, one spring, I 
concluded to let them run in my yard, after I 
had clipped their wings, so they could not fly. 
One day, when I came home to dinner, I Jearn- 
ed that one of my neighbors had been there, full 
of wrath, to let me know my hens had been in 
his garden, and that he had killed several of 
them, and thrown them over into my yard. [ 
was greatly enraged because he had killed my 
beautiful hens, that I valued so much. I deter- 
mined, at once, to be revenged, to sue him, or 
in some way get redress. I sat down and ate 
my dinner, as calmly asI could. By the time 
I had finished my meal, I became more cool, 
and thought that perhaps it was not best to fight 
with my neighbor about hens, and thereby make 
him my bitter, lasting enemy. I concluded to 
try another way, being sure that it would be 
better. 

«¢ After dinner, I went to my neighbor’s. He 
was in his garden. I went out, and found him 
in pursuit of one of my hens with a club, trying 
to kill it. Taccosted him. He turned upon me, 





his face inflamed with wrath, and broke out ina 
great fury— 
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“*You have abused me. I will kill all your 
hens, if I can get at them. I never was so abus- 
ed. My garden is ruined.” 

‘**T am very sorry for it,” said I. ‘I did not 
wish to injure you, and now see that I have made 
a great mistake in letting out my hens. I ask 
your forgiveness, and am willing to pay you six 
times the damage.” 

‘“The man seemed confounded. He did not 
know what to make of it. He looked up at the 
sky—then down at the earth—then at his neigh- 
bor—then at his club—and then at the poor hen 
he had been pursuing, and said nothing.” 

‘Tell me now,” said I, ‘‘ what is the damage, 
and I will pay you six-fold; and my hens shall 
trouble you no more. I will leave it entirely to 
you to say what I shall do. I cannot afford to 
lose the love and good will of my neighbors, and 
quarrel with them, for hens, or any thing else.” 

‘“* Iam a great fool,” said the neighbor. “The 
damage is not worth talking about; and I have 
more need to compensate you than you me, and 
to ask your forgiveness than you mine.” 

[4 Kiss for a Blow. 











THE NURSERY. 








THE COAL FIRE, 


William arrived at his uncle’s late in the after- 
noon, after many hours’ ride. He was chilled 
with cold, and was glad once more to see a good 
fire. As he entered the parlor, his attention 
was drawn to a grate full of burning coals. 
‘¢ What is that; what do you burn ?” exclaimed 
William, amidst the caresses and inquiries of 
many warm-hearted friends. ‘It is coal,” said 
one, taking up the hod to replenish the fire, 
“come and warm you.” ‘Coal!’ said Wil- 
liam, ‘‘ I should think it was black stones. Iam 
sure father never burns stones.” Now William 
had lived in the country, where he had never 
seen hard or soft coal. He had always seen a 
good wood fire. Although he was glad to warn 
him, yet his curiosity was much excited,.and was 
not satisfied till he received an explanation, 
something like the following: ‘This coal, my 
child, is dug out of the earth. Men begin to dig 
at the surface of some hill side, or mountain, 
and descend deeper and deeper, until they come 
upon a bed or vein. Then they break it up with 
pick-axes, and draw it out. After these mines 
have been worked many years, they become 
very deep, damp, dark, and extend very far un- 
derthe ground. There is one in England, where’ 
the workmen descend a shaft 600 feet deep, and 
then travel on a road under ground two or three 
miles. In another, they descend 1600 feet. All 
this great cavern has been made, and the coal 
carried away to burn, as you see it in that grate. 
The men go down in the morning, and remain 
till night. As it is very dark, they are obliged 
to have a lamp to work by—Davy’s safety lamp. 
They find the coal just as you see it. All they 
have to do, is to dig it up, draw it to the foot of 
the shaft, and then it is drawn up by machinery 
to the surface. 

Hundreds of children work in these mines. 
Little boys and girls too, not more than five 
years old, go down by the ropes with their pa- 
rents, and work all day, where it is as dark as it 
is in any cellar. They go down at four o’clock 
in the morning, and remain in the pit eleven and 
twelve hours. They are very poor, have but 
little clothing, are poorly fed, never go to school, 
cannot read, and work in these dark abodes till 
they die, or are killed by some accident. Some- 
times the water breaks in, and drowns 20 or 30 
of them at one .time. Sometimes they are de- 


stroyed by the explosion of the mine. They 
are often very much abused. The older boys 
drive horses, and push, or draw the little car of 
coal through the low, and narrow ‘“ ways”’ or 
‘* passes ” under ground, till they reach the ways 
where horses can pass. Sometimes they are 
obliged to creep on their hands and feet. The 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











very little children are “ trap-keepers,” that is, 
they sit all the day in the dark, and open and 
shut the “air doors,’’ which lead into the nar- 
row passes. They have no one to speak or 
play with in this solitary place. A gentleman 
once passing below ground, near one of these 
doors, found a pretty little girl fast asleep under 
a piece of rock, near the door, her lamp had 
gone out, and upon waking her, she said, ‘the 
rats, or some one had run away with her bread 
and cheese, so she went to sleep.” 

William was pleased with this explanation, 
but asked how the coal was brought here. When 
told that it was taken from the mines in small 
cars, brought down and tipped into the vessels, 
and then floated across the great ocean, he was 
hardly willing to wait till morning to see the cu- 
rious vessels, and the heaps of coal which he was 
told lay on the wharf. 

Have any of my little readers been interested 
with this story, while sitting by a good fire, will 
they remember that great and good Being, who 
made the wood and laid up these great stores of 
coal in the ground for the use of man? 

S. S. Treasury. 








EDITORIAL. 








JEALOUSY CONQUERED. 


There was one among my school-days which I have 
since remembered with unalloyed pleasure; and to 
which I have looked back, through years of sorrow and 
change, as the happiest of my life. It was the day on 
which prizes were to be awarded by our teacher, for the 
two best written themes, on a subject chosen by himself. 
The prizes were to be given with reference, not only to 
- excellence of composition, but to neatness, beauty of 
penmanship, and correctness of orthography. 

There were but two of my schoolmates whose rivalry 
{ dreaded on this occasion. For I had the reputation of 
being a good writer,and determined to exert all my 
powers to secure the prize which I so much coveted, 
These two were Lucilla Fletcher and Margaret Eustis; 
the latter my most intimate friend. Repeatedly in the 
course of the month allowed for preparation, I found 
selfishness rising in my heart, and a wish that one of them 
might fail, in order that I might be the gainer by it. I 
made a strong effort however to check this feeling ; and 
determined, again and again, to rejoice as much in the 
success of the others, if the prizes should fall to their 
lot, as I would have done in my own. This, however, I 
found would be a very difficult attainment. 

Margaret possessed so much sweetness and benevo- 
lence of temper, that I do not believe the*struggle with 
her was nearly so severe. She appeared, and I have no 
doubt sincerely, to be as anxious for my success as for 
her own. She was a general favorite, and had the good 
wishes of the whole school. She had however often 
told me, when | wondered at her unvarying sweetness 
and gentleness, that her temper was naturally irgitable 
and violent; and that it was only by the grace of God— 
for Margaret was a Christian—that she had attained 
such a control over it. Certainly her victory was per- 
fect; and never was it more strikingly exemplified than 
on this occasion. 

Margaret and I showed each other our pieces after 
they were finished; and I felt that hers merited the 
prize. She had just completed a beautiful copy of it, 
on the afternoon of the day previous to that on which 
the prizes were to be awarded. At the close of the af- 

ternoon we were to leave them, each enclosed in an en- 
velope on our teacher’s desk. Margaret was detained 
a little after the close of school that afternoon, and I did 
not wait for her. I rather preferred going home by my- 
self, that I might school my heart to rejoice in what I 
now felt to be certain, Margaret’s success. That Lu- 
cilla Fletcher would obtain one prize I had no doubt ; 
as she was several years older than either of us, and pos- 
sessed a very mature and cultivated mind. When I left 
Margaret she was preparing to enclose her theme in its 





envelope; and Laura Russell, a little orphan girl to 
whom she had shown much kindness, and who regarded 
her with an almost idolatrous affection, was leaning on 
the desk. 

“Oh! I know you will get the prize, Margaret,” she 
said, her face beaming with joy ; “and I am so glad.” 

I could not blame the child, and yet her joy made me 
feel rather sad, and I hastened away. 

The next morning when I reached the school-room, 
the whole school were assembled, the teacher present, 
and the reading of the compositions about to begin. I 
hurried to my place, and the first theme read I instantly 
recognised as Lucilla Fletcher’s. It was admirable. 
Then followed some inferior pieces, then my own, and 
then one or two more, rather common-place; and then 
the teacher announced that he had read all. I looked 
in astonishment at Margaret, whose seat was onthe oth- 
er side of the room. She looked pale and a little sad, 
but not at all surprised; and I now observed that she 
had laid one arm caressingly on the neck of Laura Rus- 
sell, who sat next her, and who had leaned her face on 
the desk, and was apparently sobbing. 

I knew not what todo. My first impulse was to rise 
and ask Mr. T. what had become of Margaret’s compo- 
sition; but in the midst of the general silence which 
prevailed, I hardly dared todo so. Besides, I was great- 
ly perplexed at Margaret’s composure, and wondered 
that she did not speak herself. So much was I occu- 
pied with these thoughts, that I hardly observed what 
was going on, till Isaw Lucilla Fletcher returning to 
her seat with the first prize, an elegant gold pencil in 
her hands, and heard Mr. L. announce my name, and 
desire me to come forward and receive the second. 

Then indeed I found courage to speak. “ Margaret 
Rusedl gave in a composition, Sir,” said I, “which has 
not been read, and which is much better than mine.” 

“I have read all that were given me,” said Mr. L. 
looking towards Margaret. Her color came and went, 
but she did not speak, till Mr. L. asked her if she had 
written for the prize. “I wrote a composition, Sir,” re- 
plied Margaret; “ but it was destroyed by accident, and 
I had not time to make another copy.” 

“ By what accident ?” asked Mr. L. 

Before Margaret could reply, little Laura rose from 
her seat, and withdrawing her hands from a face swollen 
and disfigured by weeping, she said, 

“JT did it, Sir; I knocked the inkstand over on it, last 
night, just as she had it all done ;” and poor Laura sat 
down, and broke into a fresh burst of weeping. 

“ Have you another copy of your theme, Miss Eustis >” 
asked Mr. L. “Yes, Sir, but it has so many erasures 
that it is hardly readable.” 

“ No matter, bring it to me; I can probably decipher 
it.” 

Margaret obeyed with some reluctance, and Mr. L. 
read her theme aloud. After a few moments of thought 
he said, “ This is a case for which I had made no pro- 
vision. If Miss Eustis’s composition had been handed 
in with the others, I think it would have received the sec- 
ond prize; and as its detention was the result of acci- 
dent, and not of any fault on her part, I am not sure 
that this circumstance ought to make any difference.” 

“ No sir,” certainly not ;” said I, speaking very eager- 
ly, and quite forgetting where I was; for I had entirely 
conquered my selfish feelings, and really wished that 
Margaret should have the prize. 

Mr. L. smiled. “At the same time,” he continued, 


VARIETY. 








® 


Remarkable Preservation. 


_ Sir Thomas Gresham, who built the Royal Exchange 
in London, was the son of a poor woman, who, while he 
was an infant, abandoned him in a field. By the provi- 
dence of God, however, the chirping of a grasshopper 
attracted a boy to the spot where the child lay; and his 
life was, by this means, preserved. After Sir Thomas 
had, by his unparalleled success as a merchant, risen to 
the pinnacle of commercial wealth and greatness, he 
chose a grasshopper for his crest; and becoming, under 
the patronage of Queen Elizabeth, the founder of the 
Royal Exchange, his crest was placed on the walls of 
the building in several parts, and a vane, or weather- 
cock, in the figure of a grasshopper, was fixed on the 
summit of the tower.—Anecdotes on Catechism. 

—— 

Usefulness, 

On the day of his death, in his eightieth year, Elliot, 
the “apostle of the Indians,” was found teaching the al- 
phabet to an Indian child at his bedside. “Why not 
rest from your labors now ?” said afriend. “ Because,” 
said the venerable man, “I have prayed to God to ren- 
der me useful in my sphere; and he has heard my pray- 
er, for now that I can no longer preach, he leaves me 
strength enough to teach this poor child his alphabet.” 

. —_—>—— Ib. 


Reconciliation. 


Two good men on some occasion had a warm dispute ; 
and remembering the exhortation of the apostle, “Let 
not the sun go down upon your wrath,” just before sun- 
set, one of them went to the other, and knocking at the 
door, his offended friend came and opened it, and seeing 
who it was, started back in astonishment and surprise; 
the other, at the same time, cried out, “ The sun is al- 
most down.” This unexpected salutation softened the 
heart of his friend into affection, and he returned for an- 
swer, “Come in, brother, come in.” What a happy 
method of conciliating matters, of redressing grievances, 
and of reconciling brethren.—Jb. 

——_—>—_—_——- 


Scripture Explained. 


Mr. W. a merchant at Boston, in America, according 
to his wonted liberality, sent a present of chocolate, su- 
gar, &c. to the Rev. Dr. B. with a billet desiring his ac- 
ceptance of it, as a comment on Gal. vi. 6. “Let him 
that is taught in the word, communicate to him that 
teacheth, in all good things.” The doctor, who was 
then confined by sickness, returned his compliments to 
Mr. W. thanked him for his excellent family expositor, 
and wished Mr. W. to give hima practical exposition 
of Matt. xxv. 36. “I was sick and ye visited me.”—IJb. 











POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companies. 
THE COMING OF SPRING. 


O! sister, leave this dingy room, 
Come out, come out, with me ; 
There are things abroad this lovely morn, 
Will glad your heart to see. 
A bird sits singing on the bough, 
A pretty, bright blue bird; 
And sure, so soft, so swéet a note, 
Before was never heard. 


The mist is rolling from the hills, 
And here and there is seen, 
Fringing the gently waving trees, 
A shade of tender green. 
The peony tops are bursting through, 
The soft and mellow ground; 
And two, sweet, purple violets, 
All blossomed out I’ve found. 
The breeze falls gently on my cheek, 
The sun shines bright and fair ; 
O! what a pleasure ’tis to feel 
The warm and spring-like air. 





“as the prize has already been awarded to another piece, 
the merits of which are nearly if not quite equal to those 
of the theme last read, I see no way of escaping from 
the difficulty, but by giving two prizes. I therefure give 
you, young ladies, a recess of half an hour, at the end of 
which I shall be prepared to proceed with business.” 
Mr. L. went out and speedily returned with two sa- 
perb copies of Milton, one of which was presented to 
Margaret, and the other to me,amidst the congratula- 
tions and rejoicings of the whole school; none more 
sincere, than Laura Russell’s. * 


We'll take our little baskets now, 
And to the wood will go, 

Where the ground lilacs smell so sweet, 
And winterberries grow. 


How many bright and pleasant things, 
Does the sweet spring-time give; 

Surely it is a blessed thing, 
Upon this earth to live. 

How thankful should we be to him, 
Who made the world so fair; 

And who, through all the changing year, 


Protects us by his care. 8.8. A. 








